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ABSTRACT.—This article presents aspects of raptor conservation, including training of local students, 
developing networks to monitor bird trade and to protect natural areas, establishing banding stations in 
Veracruz, ecotourism, and cooperative efforts among raptor biologists in North America and Veracruz. 
Because 67 raptor species are found in Veracruz, Mexico, and because the most northern high evergreen 
rainforest of the continent is located in this Mexican State, a major conservation effort in this region is 
certainly warranted. 


Conservacion de aves rapaces en Veracruz, Mexico 

Extracto. —Este articulo discute aspectos relacionados con la conservacion de aves de presa; tales como 
el entrenamiento de estudiantes locales, el desarrollo de redes de vigilancia para el mercadeo de aves y 
la protection de areas naturales, el establecimiento de estaciones de anillamiento, ecoturismo, asi como 
la cooperation entre estudiosos de las aves de presa en Norteamerica y Veracruz. La necesidad de mayores 
esfuerzos conservacionistas en esta region se hace patente, si se considera que en este estado mexicano se 
encuentra la selva alta perennifolia mas nortena del continente y tiene registradas sesenta y siete especies 
de aves de presa. 


On 23 April 1990 I became a Hamerstrom gab- 
boon” During my four-month stay in Plainfield, Wis¬ 
consin I learned much about raptors from Frederick 
and Frances Hamerstrom. I especially enjoyed those 
times when we talked about their experiences with neo¬ 
tropical raptors in Los Tuxtlas, Veracruz, Mexico, and 
their interest in tropical forest conservation. The Ha- 
merstroms believe that it is very important to support 
Latin American students in order to establish a group 
of individuals with an adequate level of expertise to 
develop effective conservation schemes in the Neotrop- 
ics. Here, I return the favor of their training by writing 
about areas in the Neotropical forest of Veracruz, Mex¬ 
ico, where the Hamerstroms worked in the late sixties. 

Study Area 

The State of Veracruz, Mexico, extends from 17°10'N 
to 22°15'N, between the Gulf of Mexico to the East and 
the Mexican states of the Central Plateau to the West 
(Soto and Garcia 1986). Elevation in the state ranges from 
sea level to 4300 m above sea level (Marchal 1984). Twen¬ 
ty vegetative types, including high evergreen rainforest, 
tropical deciduous forest, cloud forest, evergreen oak forest, 
marshes, mangrove swamps, brackish estuaries, beach 
communities and various forms of agricultural and grazing 
lands occur in the region. Eighty-five of 8000 plant species 
in the region are listed as endangered species (Dirzo 1987, 
Flores and Gerez 1988). Of the approximately 685 bird 
species recorded for the state (Loetscher 1941, 1955, Pe¬ 
terson and Chalif 1989, Schaldach pers. comm.), 137 are 
listed as endangered (Aguilar-Ortiz 1970, Ramos 1985, 
Vega 1988). 


Historical View 

The role of raptors was notable in the pre-hispanic 
cultures that flourished in Veracruz. The Olmecas 
and Totonacas erected sculptures representing sev¬ 
eral species of birds of prey (De la Fuente 1975, 
Medellin 1983). The agricultural and sylvicultural 
practices of the ancient residents of Veracruz ap¬ 
parently were compatible with their environment 
(Siemens 1981, 1982, Alcorn 1983). 

An epidemic in the mid-15th century caused a 
decrease in the Indian population, thus permitting 
the Spaniards to take over Indian lands, at which 
time cattle ranching was promoted. Some Indians 
moved to the mountains, while others were assimi¬ 
lated. This situation, together with a massive im¬ 
migration from Spain, imposed an incompatible re¬ 
source management system that had been developed 
in the temperate regions of the Old World (Gunder 
1982, Gomez-Pompa 1985). 

As a result, the traditional knowledge of resource 
management in the area has been forgotten or lost. 
Consequently, for example, courses offered by the 
Universidad Veracruzana, colleges of Biology, Vet¬ 
erinary Science and Agronomy, today focus mainly 
on studies of exotic, rather than native, species, and 
cattle ranching is currently the predominant agri¬ 
cultural activity in Veracruz. 
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Current Problems 

Forest destruction promoted by agriculture and 
human colonization of tropical areas is the major 
threat to Neotropical raptors in Veracruz. Forest¬ 
dwelling birds have been greatly affected and their 
population sizes have decreased (Ramos 1985) by 
this factor. The extirpations of Harpy Eagles from 
Central Veracruz and Los Tuxtlas, King Vultures 
and Bicolored Hawks from Los Tuxtlas (Coates- 
Estrada and Estrada 1985, Inigo et al. 1987, Aguilar 
in press a), as well as the proliferation in those areas 
of raptor species that favor disturbed habitats (Go¬ 
mez 1991), constitute an example of habitat loss and 
alteration that applies also to other tropical areas in 
Mexico. 

Raptors are often shot by farmers and hunters 
even when it is not permitted by law. Most of the 
hunters in Veracruz are not able to identify native 
species or to recognize scientific names in hunting 
calendars so that hunting regulations are rarely fol¬ 
lowed. Raptors are especially vulnerable to hunting 
during fall migration, when hunters seeking White¬ 
winged Doves (Zenaida asiatica ) kill large numbers 
of birds of prey at El Viejon, Veracruz (R.S. Aguilar 
pers. comm.). 

Pesticide pollution constitutes another threat. Al¬ 
bert et al. (1989) found organochlorine compounds 
in brain, liver and adipose tissue samples of an Or¬ 
nate Hawk-Eagle from Santa Marta, in Los Tux¬ 
tlas, Veracruz. Additional research is needed to de¬ 
termine the impact of pesticides in raptor populations 
in this region. 

Aguilar (in press b) found that in Xalapa, Ve¬ 
racruz, the Roadside Hawk, White-tailed Kite, 
Crested Caracara and the American Kestrel are fre¬ 
quently traded in local markets; during fall migra¬ 
tion other species are trapped and sold in Mexico 
City (R.S. Aguilar pers. comm.). 

Cooperative Research and 
Management Schemes 

Despite these problems Veracruz, Mexico, has 67 
species of raptors (Table 1), and recent changes in 
the roles of local universities, together with a grow¬ 
ing concern among the civilian population, offer hope. 

Several institutions, including the Universidad 
Veracruzana (U.V.), the Universidad Nacional Au¬ 
tonoma de Mexico (U.N.A.M.), the Instituto de 
Ecologia A.C., the Instituto Veracruzano de Cultura 
(IVEC), and an emerging local ornithological so¬ 


ciety, could play a major role in raptor conservation 
(Appendix 1). 

Consider, for example, the Universidad Veracru¬ 
zana. Every university in Mexico has a required 
undergraduate program called Servicio Social (So¬ 
cial Service), consisting of community service for one 
year. Much research, both basic and applied, could 
be accomplished by using this program to foster con¬ 
servation efforts. Although students must work in a 
Mexican institution, researchers in North America 
can direct students and contribute to the establish¬ 
ment of successful conservation programs in Vera¬ 
cruz. 

The Instituto Veracruzano de Cultura works 
mainly to maintain cultural traditions within the 
State of Veracruz. Several of its programs are con¬ 
cerned with the restoration of traditional methods of 
natural resource management. It is now realized that 
the conservation of natural diversity and social di¬ 
versity go together. This institution has 57 Casas de 
Cultura (Culture Houses) throughout the State that 
offer logistic support for students working on their 
“Social Service.” 

Training of local people is important because the 
success of tropical forest conservation depends on 
local enthusiasm and participation. A major problem 
in this area is language. Few students in Veracruz 
speak English, and few American raptor biologists 
speak Spanish. One solution to this conundrum would 
be to have Latin American students spend several 
months interning in North America to allow them 
to learn English and to prepare them for future 
interactions with their northern colleagues. They 
would also then be available to teach Spanish to the 
North American counterparts. 

Other, more advanced, students could begin grad¬ 
uate studies in North America if financial support 
were available. Upon their return to Latin America 
they wold form the nucleus of a local raptor group. 

Raptor biologists visiting Latin America should 
offer to give talks or workshops to interested local 
inhabitants. Also, when North American scientists 
plan research projects in Latin America, they should 
hire local field assistants. Furthermore, many Mex¬ 
ican universities allow foreign advisers, enabling 
North American scientists to direct graduate stu¬ 
dents in Mexico. 

Although protected areas in Veracruz cover 1% 
of the state (Flores and Gerez 1988), only at the 
Estacion de Biologia Tropical de Los Tuxtlas 
(U.N.A.M.) is there appreciable vigilance. For ex- 
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Table 1. Raptor species reported for Veracruz, Mexico. 1 


English Name 

Spanish Name 2 

Scientific Name 

Black Vulture b 3 

Carronero cornun 

Coragyps atratus 

Turkey Vulture b 

Aura comun 

Cathartes aura 

Lesser Yellow Vulture 

Aura sabanera 

Cathartes burrovianus 

King Vulture 

Carronero rey 

Sarcoramphus papa 

Osprey m 

Aguila pescadora 

Pandion haliaetus 

Gray-headed Kite 

Milano cabecigris 

Leptodon cayanensis 

Hook-billed Kite 

Milano piquiganchudo 

Chondrohierax uncinatus 

Swallow-tailed Kite m 

Milano tijereta 

Elanoides forficatus 

White-tailed Kite 

Milano coliblanco 

Elanus caeruleus 

Snail Kite 

Milano caracolero 

Rostrhamus sociabilis 

Double-toothed Kite 

Milano bidentado 

Harpagus bidentatus 

Mississippi Kite m 

Milano migratorio 

Ictinia mississippiensis 

Plumbeous Kite 

Milano plomizo 

Ictinia plumbea 

Bald Eagle r 

Aguila cabeciblanca 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus 

Northern Harrier m 

Aguililla rastrera 

Circus cyaneus 

Sharp-shinned Hawk m 

Gavilan pechirrufo menor 

Accipiter striatus 

Bicolored Hawk 

Gavilan pechigris 

Accipiter bicolor 

Cooper’s Hawk m 

Gavilan pechirrufo mayor 

Accipiter cooperii 

Crane Hawk 

Aguililla zancona 

Geranospiza caerulescens 

White Hawk 

Aguililla blanca 

Leucopternis albicollis 

Common Black Hawk 

Aguililla negra menor 

Buteogallus anthracinus 

Great Black Hawk 

Aguililla negra mayor 

Buteogallus urubitinga 

Harris’ Hawk 

Aguililla rojinegra 

Parabuteo unicinctus 

Black-collared Hawk 

Aguililla canela 

Busarellus nigricollis 

Solitary Eagle 

Aguila solitaria 

Harpyhaliaetus solitarius 

Gray Hawk 

Aguililla gris 

Buteo nitidus 

Roadside Hawk 

Aguililla caminera 

Buteo magnirostris 

Red-shouldered Hawk b 

Aguililla pechirrojiza 

Buteo lineatus 

Broad-winged Hawk m 

Aguililla migratoria menor 

Buteo platypterus 

Short-tailed Hawk 

Aguililla braquiura 

Buteo brachyurus 

Swainson’s Hawk m 

Aguililla migratoria mayor 

Buteo swainsoni 

White-tailed Hawk 

Aguililla coliblanca 

Buteo albicaudatus 

Zone-tailed Hawk 

Aguililla aura 

Buteo albonotatus 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Aguililla colirrufa 

Buteo jamaicensis 

Harpy Eagle 

Aguililla Harpia 

Harpia harpyja 

Black-and-White Hawk-Eagle 

Aguililla vientriblanca 

Spizastur melanoleucus 

Black Hawk-Eagle 

Aguila tirana 

Spizaetus tyrannus 

Ornate Hawk-Eagle 

Aguila elegante 

Spizaetus ornatus 

Red-throated Caracara u 

Caracara comecacao 

Daptrius americanus 

Crested Caracara 

Caracara comun 

Polyborus plancus 

Laughing Falcon 

Halcon guaco 

Herpetotheres cachinnans 

Barred Forest-Falcon 

Halcon selvatico menor 

Micrastur ruficollis 

Collared Forest-Falcon 

Halcon selvatico mayor 

Micrastur semitorquatus 

American Kestrel b 

Halcon cernicalo 

Falco sparverius 

Merlin m 

Halcon esmerejon 

Falco columbarius 

Aplomado Falcon 

Halcon fajado 

Falco femoralis 

Bat Falcon 

Halcon enano 

Falco rufigularis 

Orange-breasted Falcon 

Halcon pechicanelo selvatico 

Falco deiroleucus 

Peregrine Falcon m 

Halcon peregrino 

Falco peregrinus 

Prairie Falcon m 

Halcon palido 

Falco mexicanus 

Barn Owl 

Lechuza de campanario 

Tyto alba 
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Table 1. Continued. 


English Name 

Spanish Name 2 

Scientific Name 

Flammulated Owl 

Tecolote ojioscuro serrano 

Otus flammeolus 

Whiskered Screech-Owl 

Tecolote ritmico 

Otus trichopsis 

Vermiculated Screech-Owl 

Tecolote crescendo 

Otus guatemalae 

Crested Owl 

Buho corniblanco 

Lophostrix cristata 

Spectacled Owl 

Buho gorjiblanco 

Pulsatrix perspicillata 

Great Homed Owl 

Buho cornado americano 

Bubo virginianus 

Least Pygmy-Owl 

Tecolotito menor 

Glaucidium minutissimum 

Ferruginous Pgymy-Owl 

Tecolotito bajeno 

Glaucidium brasilianum 

Burrowing Owl 

Tecolote zancon 

Athene cunicularia 

Mottled Owl 

Buho tropical 

Ciccaba virgata 

Black-and-White Owl 

Buho blanquinegro 

Ciccaba nigrolineata 

Barred Owl 

Buho serrano ventriblanco 

Strix varia 

Stygian Owl 

Buho cornado oscuro 

Asio stygius 

Striped Owl 

Buho cornado cariblanco 

Asio clamator 

Short-eared Owl m 

Buho cornicorto llanero 

Asio flammeus 

Northern Saw-Whet Owl 

Tecolote abetero norteno 

Aegolius acadicus 


1 From Peterson and Ghalif (1989), Schaldach (pers. comm.), Sada et al. (1987), Loetscher (1941, 1955), and Lowery and Dalquest 
(1951). 

2 Spanish names vary within the State. The names used here should be considered as a reference. 

3 Letters refer to population status: b = migratory and resident populations; m = migratory; r = rare winter visitor; u = uncertain 
numbers, unlettered species are residents. 


ample, the rainforest in the San Martin and Santa 
Marta volcanoes, and the Uxpanapa region, are in 
urgent need of protection since their fragmentation 
is affecting forest dwelling raptors. A local committee 
should develop a network to alert northern col¬ 
leagues about the situation of these areas, and other 
issues, including the bird trade, such a committee 
should inform local authorities and decisionmakers. 

During spring migration more than 250 000 rap¬ 
tors have been recorded passing through Veracruz 
(Thiollay 1980, Tilly et al. 1990). Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary Association, Hawk Watch International, 
and the Mexican group Ecosfera are currently 
studying migration in Veracruz. Funding for re¬ 
search, monitoring, and education remains a major 
problem, and today there are few opportunities to 
work as a biologist in Veracruz. 

Ecotourism in Veracruz is an exciting prospect 
because of the multitude of bird species and the 
varied vegetative types. These attributes, together 
with more than 40 archaeological sites (Winfield 
1991), make Veracruz a natural site for the devel¬ 
opment of this type of conservation effort. 
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Appendix 1. Addresses of conservation contacts in Vera¬ 
cruz, Mexico. 

Gerardo Garcia Gil and/or Cesar Tejeda Cruz, ECO- 
SFERA (XALAPA), Apartado Postal 424, Xalapa, 
Veracruz 91000, Mexico. 

Sergio Aguilar Rodriguez, Parque de la Flora y Fauna 
Silvestre Tropical, Universidad Veracruzana, Apar¬ 
tado Postal 57, Catemaco, Veracruz 95870, Mexico. 

Fernando Gonzalez Garcia, Instituto de Ecologia A.C., 
Ecologia y Comportamiento Animal, Apartado Postal 
63, Xalapa, Veracruz 91000, Mexico. 

Rosamond Coates-Estrada, Estacion de Biologia Tropical 
Los Tuxtlas, Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
Mexico, Apartado Postal 176, San Andres Tuxtla, Ve¬ 
racruz, Mexico. 

Fernando Vela Lopez, Instituto Veracruzano de Cultura, 
Canal esquina Zaragoza S/N, Veracruz, Veracruz 
91700, Mexico. 




